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a desideratum; and we have it in this book. The moral is shown 
to be embedded in the social; and even reflective morality to be, 
not an end in itself, but a means to a higher type of the social. 
The moral life is to be understood, therefore, only through the 
social life. The metaphysical element in ethics is, accordingly, 
no larger than in the other humanistic sciences, and such ultimate 
questions as the nature of the summum bonum are not within its 
scope. Rather its problems are those of actual human welfare. 

The point of view of the book can not be better expressed, how- 
ever, than in Professor Dewey's own words, uttered in a public 
lecture on ethics before Columbia University last March: "There 
is no separate body of moral rules; no separate system of motive 
powers; no separate subject-matter of moral knowledge, and hence 
no such thing as an isolated ethical science. If the business of 
morals is not to speculate upon man's final end, and upon an Ulti- 
mate standard of right, it is to utilize physiology, anthropology, 
and psychology to discover all that can be discovered of man, his 
organic powers and propensities. If its business is not to search 
for the one separate moral motive, it is to converge all the instru- 
mentalities of the social arts, of law, education, economics, and 
political science upon the construction of intelligent methods of 
improving the common lot." 

In other words, ethics should be a development and a synthesis 
of the normative implications in the biological, psychological and 
social sciences. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 

Papers and Proceedings of Second Annual Meeting of American 
Sociological Society, held at Madison, Wisconsin, December 
28-31, 1907. Volume II. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1908. Pp. 192). 

The American Sociological Society is to be congratulated upon 
its second volume of proceedings. Such a set of papers alone 
justifies the existence of the Society. The general topic of the 
meeting was Social Conflict, and it is not too much to say that 
the topic was handled in a masterly way. The papers are valuable. 
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not only as special contributions, but as illustrating the sociolog- 
ical method and point of view. Nearly all of the speakers adopted 
the psychological approach to their problems, using the historical 
and statistical methods as contributory. The papers, indeed, 
might be said to be on The Psychology of Social Conflicts. This 
unconscious unity of method and point of view on the part of 
American sociologists is encouraging in view of the seeming dis- 
parities in sociological literature. It indicates that the science 
is growing faster than many of its individual devotees. 

C. A. E. 

The Unveiled East. By F. A. McKenzie. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1907. Pp. 347. $3.50 net). 

Mr. McKenzie has given us an interestingly written and sugges- 
tive work which may be described as indispensable on events in the 
Far East since the Russo-Japanese War. In it we find described 
in bold outlines the recent commercial policy of Japan, including 
its monopoly of Korea and delay in opening Manchuria. Similarly, 
though less comprehensively, the changes in China since the sup- 
pression of the Boxer uprising are discussed. Besides this we 
have pictured for us the general struggle of nations for the eastern 
trade and the author concludes with his statement of what British 
policy should be in the East. 

Although an Englishman, and addressing himself specifically 
to his countrymen, the author roundly denounces Japanese policy. 
The factors of the Japanese problem, as Mr. McKenzie sees them, 
are: a nation advancing rapidly in manufacture and commerce, 
with rapidly increasing population migrating to all Pacific lands 
and there remaining a separate and temporary element; a govern- 
ment sensitive regarding the treatment of its subjects abroad 
and bent on state socialism at home; a campaign of territorial 
expansion marked by the ruthless exploitation of Korea in violation 
of the Japanese War Declaration and the Korean treaty of 1904 
and by a policy of delay and deception in opening Manchuria with 
the object of granting special privileges to Japanese commercial 
interests under pretense of military necessity. This people, already 
considering themselves superior to their instructors in western 



